FAME

the grandeur of the rendering even though they could not understand it.
Above all tHey could revere the painter himself. The Victorian was
by nature a worshipper of heroes. Hero worship compensated for the
fundamental insecurity of the age. And Watts was uniquely fitted for the
role Providence destined him to play. The Victorian journalist delighted
to dilate upon his unselfishness, his devotion to art and morality, his early
rising and sense of greatness. It was all a little too good to be true, but if
any man came near the standard his contemporaries expected, that man
was Watts.

'Encouraged by his success at Manchester Watts attempted something
far bolder. He had had a number of pictures he could not sell hanging
about his studio and in a store shed. He felt the necessity of building some
proper house for them, and when his friends suggested a special gallery
attached to his home which should be open to the public at certain hours
he became enthusiastic over the scheme. In 1881 the building was opened,
and he was gratified to find that a considerable number of people came to
see the pictures. The letters he received from strangers thanking him for
the pleasure gave him a sense of being no longer isolated, but up and at
his self-chosen task of educating the public in nobility and goodness. It
became quite fashionable for young ladies with nothing better to do on a
Sunday afternoon to stroll through Kensington Gardens and pay a visit
to Watts* studio.

In the same year Sir Coutts Lindsay, the proprietor of the Grosvenor
Gallery, proposed that he should have a one-man exhibition. He had
seen the Rickards collection and been impressed with the popularity of
the Manchester undertaking. Watts, however, was unconvinced. At
Manchester he had been successful, but might he not fail in London?
The thought that his pictures might become the centre of some disagree-
able controversy haunted him. In the end, however, he was prevailed upon,
and he would sit over the fire with Mrs. Barrington concocting lists of
suitable pictures. There were the owners to be written to, and many things
to be got ready. In the end he became quite excited about it, although he
never allowed himself the indulgence of anything but the gloomiest
pessimism as to the result. He went away to Brighton for the first few
weeks of the exhibition and he read there the criticism that appeared in
The Times.

'The exhibition of oil paintings, which was opened to the public on
Saturday last, Qanuary ist), is in several respects one of unique interest. It
is exclusively confined to the work of one master; that master is the oldest
and, broadly speaking, the greatest of our Royal Academicians, and the
exhibition has been made in his lifetime and rendered as complete as